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"Approbation" for printing Father Pedro Marban's Arte de la lengua 
Moxa. 1 

This Instrvccion Practica, printed in the Guaranf settlement of 
Loreto, perhaps the only copy in existence, was sold by Don Luis Montt 
to Professor A. C. Coolidge, of Harvard University, from whom it passed 
to the John Carter Brown Library of Providence, Rhode Island, and 
today undoubtedly constitutes one of the rarest and most valuable books 
of that famous American library, of which Mr George Parker Winship, 2 
the noted bibliographer, is librarian. 

Rudolph Schuller 

Washington, D. C. 

A NOTE ON RECIPROCAL TERMS OF RELATIONSHIP 
IN AMERICA 

An interesting feature in the systems of relationship found in various 
parts of the world is the tendency to use the same term to apply to 
both members of a pair of related individuals relatively to each other. 
This type of relationship term may be called "reciprocal." In English 
pure reciprocal terms are not found except in the case of "cousin." 
On the other hand, "brother" and "sister" are reciprocal only in the 
case of identity of sex of the two individuals; the "brother" of a woman 
calls her "sister," whereas a reciprocal relationship would demand that 
they call each other by the same name. Such reciprocal types of brother- 
sister relationship naturally occur in other languages. A reciprocal 
relationship may subsist between those related by blood or by marriage; 
in either case the pair of individuals may be related in the direct or 
collateral lines. A good example of reciprocal relationship among 
blood relatives in the direct line is afforded by the Takelma terms for 
"grandparents" and "grandchildren." Thus, wi-gamdi* denotes both 
"my (male's or female's) paternal grandparent (father's mother, father's 

father)" and "my (male's or female's) son's child (male or female)"; 4 

■ » 

1 The second "Approbation" was signed by the Superior Father Garriga, Lima, 

Dez. 16, 1701. Therefore it is impossible that the above mentioned Arte by Marban 
could have been printed the same year. See also page 145 of Marban's Arte, where it 
is distinctly recorded: "Cartilla y Doctrina Cristiana en Lengua Moxa, impressa con 
licencia de los Superiores en la Ciudad de los Reyes por Joseph de Contreras Impressor 
Real AHo de 1702." 

8 See The Printing Press in South America, by George Parker Winship, Provi- 
dence, 1912 (200 copies reprinted from The Academy, London, November 25, 1911), 
pp. 8-10. Mr Winship was not aware of my bibliographical notice which appeared 
at Para, Brazil, in 1910. 

* See phonetic note at end. 

4 See Sapir, Notes on the Takelma Indians of Southwestern Oregon, American 
Anthropologist, n. s., 9, 1907, p. 268. 
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wi-kl&si denotes both "my (male's or female's) maternal grandparent 
(mother's mother, mother's father)" and "my (male's or female's) 
daughter's child (male or female)." 

Another widespread tendency in systems of relationship is the use 
of diminutive suffixes to express tender years, relative juniority, or, most 
commonly perhaps, endearment. Terms so modified may either remain 
essentially unchanged in meaning or take on a specialized significance. 
The former is the case with German Mutterchen as compared with Mutter; 
the latter with Latin avunculus as compared with avus. 

The reciprocal classification of terms of relationship may become 
associated with the use of the diminutive suffix, the most intelligible 
form of the association being the restriction of diminutive forms to the 
younger individual or later generation of a reciprocally related pair. 
This is what takes place in Tewa, where, according to J. P. Harrington, 1 
the diminutive element 'e (also used as independent noun, "offspring i 
son, daughter"), when "postjoined to any term denoting blood-relation- 
ship . . . , gives what the younger of two relatives by descent calls 
the elder by descent." The reciprocal sets of terms found in Tewa are: 
grandfather — grandchild of male; grandmother — grandchild of female; 
great-grandfather — great-grandchild of male; great-grandmother — great- 
grandchild of female; uncle — nephew or niece of male; aunt — nephew or 
niece of female; stepfather — stepchild of male; stepmother — stepchild 
of female; and step-relationships of types corresponding to preceding 
pairs. It is instructive to note that the Tewa 'e may also be used with 
the terms for "father" and "mother" to denote endearment, not the 
reciprocally related "father's child" and "mother's child"; further, 
the diminutive form of "male first cousin" has the meaning of "male 
cousin second removed." 2 These examples indicate that the association 
in Tewa of the reciprocal system with the use of the diminutive is indeed 
secondary. 

In regard to the Tewa use of '« in reciprocal terms, Harrington 
states: "It appears that nothing like it has been discovered in any other 
Southwestern language." 3 If the Shoshonean languages of the Ute- 
Chemehuevi group, spoken by tribes inhabiting large territories in 
Colorado, Utah, Nevada, California, Arizona, and New Mexico, are to 
be considered Southwestern, this statement needs to be qualified, for 
material obtained by the writer in 1909 from the Uintah Ute of northern 

1 See Harrington, Tewa Relationship Terms, American Anthropologist, n. s., 14, 
1912, pp. 472-498. 

8 Ibid., pp. 479, 480, 488. The term sa'e "daughter-in-law" is perhaps an irregular 
diminutive of sa'i' { "bride" (p. 489). 

« Ibid., p. 472. 
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Utah 1 and from the Kaibab Paiute of southwestern Utah and north- 
western Arizona,' shows that these tribes make use of a group of reciprocal 
terms strikingly similar in plan to those recorded by Harrington for the 
Tewa. The Kaibab Paiute terms here concerned may be conveniently 
arranged in the form of a table. The suffixed -tsi- (as absolute ending, 
-ts-) is the regular diminutive ending, which, however, unlike the parallel 
Tewa element 'e, does not occur as an independent word. 8 The ending 
-»'* is the first person singular possessive, "my." 



Term Meaning 

tox6-n X{ male's or female's pater- 

nal or maternal grand- 
father 

qaXil-tt* male's or female's pater- 
nal or maternal grand- 
mother 

gunii-n H male's or female's great- 
grandfather 

'■"'tei-re'* male's or female's great- 
grandmother 

<$*'-»'*' male's or female's pater- 

nal or maternal uncle 

pad-n x< male's or female's pater- 

nal or maternal aunt 

cind-ti'* male's older* male cousin 

(perhaps also: female's 
older female cousin) 

male's older* female cou- 
sin (perhaps also: fe- 
male's older male cou- 
sin) 



Reciprocal Term Meaning 

toxd-t-si-n?* male's grandchild (son's 
or daughter's child of 
either sex) 

qaxti-t-si-tf* female's grandchild 
(son's or daughter's 
child of either sex) 

qt(nii-tsi-n %i male's great-grandchild 

{ « <x tsi-l-si-n fi female's great-grand- 
child 

di-t-si-n K< male's fraternal or sor- 

oral nephew or niece 

pad-t'si-n Ki female's fraternal or sor- 

oral nephew or niece 

cind-t-si-n {< male's younger male 

cousin (perhaps also: 
female's younger fe- 
male cousin) 

mavwir'i-t-si-n*' female's younger male 
cousin (perhaps also: 
male's younger fe- 
male cousin) 



In the case of the first five pairs of terms of relationship the range of 
meaning covered by each term was determined by reference to the 
genealogy of the informant; in the case of the sixth pair {paa-), the 
genealogical data had reference only to the paternal (reciprocally, 

1 Informant, Charlie Mack. 

* Informant, Tony Tillohash. 

8 More strictly parallel in this regard to Tewa 'e is the Paiute noun-stem tcrwa- 
"son, daughter, young (of animal)," which, as the second member of a compound noun, 
often plays the part of a diminutive suffix. 

4 Individually older, no reference being had to relative ages of cousins' parents. 
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fraternal) type of relationship involved, though the true range of usage 
can be safely inferred from analogy. It will be observed that the first 
six pairs of Kaibab Paiute terms correspond in every way to the first 
six Tewa pairs given above — in reciprocity, use of diminutive suffix, 
and range of usage of each term. Obviously the Kaibab Paiute and 
Tewa systems of relationship are cast in the same mold. 

The corresponding Uintah Ute terms follow, on the whole, the same 
lines, but exhibit significant differences. They are given in tabulated 
form. 



Term 
toy4-n H 



Meaning Reciprocal Term Meaning 

male's or female's ma- toyu-tci-n'* male's daughter's child 



ternal grandfather 

male's or female's pater- qonil-ntci-n*' 
nal grandfather 

male's or female's ma- qayil-tci-n'' 
ternal grandmother 

male's or female's pater- '"''fcl-i •«-»'*' 
nal grandmother 

male's or female's &i-t-ci-n Ki 

father's younger bro- 
ther 

male's or female's qun'-tci-n'* 

father's older brother 
cinA-ntci-n Xi male's or female's cinA-ntci-n H 

mothers' younger bro- 
ther 



qon4-n ' 
qayu-n x * 

di-tci-n Ki 



qdn'-' 



male's son's child 

female's daughter's 

child 
female's son's child 

male's older brother's 
child 

male's younger bro- 
ther's child 

male's older sister's 
child 



<-n'< 



'qu'-n 



x qu-tci-n ' 



male's younger sister's 

child 
female's (older or 

younger) brother's 

child 



male's or female's 

mother's older brother 
pa'-n t{ male's or female's pa'-tci-n x ' 

father's (older or 

younger) sister 
mdwiin'-*"' male's or female's mawun'-tci-n' i female's younger sister's 

mother's older sister child 

nimbuia-n Xi male's or female's nimbiiia-t-ci-n K< female's older sister's 

mother's younger sis- child 

ter 

In comparing the Uintah Ute and Kaibab Paiute systems, we find 
that the former, like so many American Indian languages, distinguishes, 
in contrast to the latter, between maternal and paternal grandparents 
(reciprocally, son's and daughter's children); the Paiute terms for 
"grandfather" and "grandmother" (reciprocally, "male's grandchild" 
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and "female's grandchild") are identical with the Ute "maternal grand- 
father" and "maternal grandmother" respectively (reciprocally, "male's 
daughter's child" and "female's daughter's child"). On the other 
hand, the Ute terms for "paternal grandfather" and "paternal grand- 
mother" (reciprocally, "male's son's child" and "female's son's child") 
are identical with the Paiute terms for "great-grandfather" and "great- 
grandmother" respectively (reciprocally, "male's great-grandchild" 
and "female's great-grandchild"). Unfortunately the Ute terms for 
great-grandparents and great-grandchildren are not; available for further 
comparison. 

The Ute terms for "uncle" and "aunt" (reciprocally, "nephew or 
niece") are far more explicit than the corresponding terms of Paiute, 
which number only two, at- "uncle" and paa- "aunt." Ute has a 
distinct term for each of the four possible kinds of "uncle," regard being 
had to whether the "uncle" is related through the mother's or the 
father's side and whether he is older or younger than the parent. For 
"aunt" Ute has only three terms, the distinction between father's older 
and younger sister not being made. Thus, Ute has seven distinct 
terms corresponding to the two of Paiute. As far as the element of 
reciprocity is concerned, however, Ute and Paiute are strictly parallel: 
to each term for "uncle" or "aunt" there is a corresponding one for 
"nephew or niece." 

It is worth noting that the diminutive suffix (4-ci-, -ntci-) is present 
in the Ute terms for "father's younger brother" and "mother's younger 
brother" as well as in the corresponding reciprocal terms "male's older 
brother's child " and " male's older sister's child." This is evidence for 
the only secondary character of the association between the diminutive 
suffix and the younger of two reciprocal relationships, just as we have 
seen evidence of the same sort to exist in Tewa. In the case of non- 
reciprocal terms of relationship the diminutive suffix is often used in 
Ute and Paiute to indicate youth or affection. Thus, in Ute, patci- 
" daughter" is apt to be more used in reference to a grown-up daughter ; 
patci-t-ci- to a young child, though not exclusively so. It seems reason- 
able, then, to suppose that originally the two members of a reciprocally 
related pair of individuals were referred to by exactly the same term, as 
in the case of the Takelma examples cited at the beginning of this note, 
but that the tendency to use the diminutive element with such terms 
led to a specialization of usage. 

Comparing the seven Ute terms for "uncle" or "aunt" with cognate 
Paiute terms, we find that Ute ai-t-ci- "father's younger brother" 
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is identical in stem with Paiute ai- "uncle (in general)," and that Ute 
j>a- "father's sister" is identical with Paiute p&a- "aunt (in general)." 
Ute titiA-ntti- "mother's younger brother, male's older sister's child" 
and mawu'- "mother's older sister" (reciprocally, mawun'-tci- "female's 
younger sister's child") are respectively cognate with Paiute cina(-t-si)- 
"male cousin of male" and mariwu'i(-t-si)- "male's older female cousin" 
(reciprocally, "female's younger male cousin"). Charlie Mack, the 
Ute informant, stated that cousins called each other brother and sister. 
If this is strictly accurate, it is interesting to observe in Paiute the use 
of terms for the cousin relationship which in Ute are set aside for certain 
uncle (aunt)-nephew or niece relationships (compare German Vetter 
"cousin" with its Judeo-German use for "uncle"). 

The significance of the resemblances in relationship-scheme between 
Tewa and Southern Paiute where the latter differs from Ute is heightened 
by the correspondence, in the case of the grandparent-grandchild 
relationships, of Ute with Shoshone (the Shoshone forms here given were 
obtained from Charlie Mack, who speaks both Ute and Shoshone). The 
cognate Ute-Shoshone terms are as follows: 



Term 

mother's father 
father's father 
mother's mother 
father's mother 



Ute 
U>y4-n Ki 

qayli-n H 



Shoshone 

ni-rSyo' 1 
ne-gonu' 
ni-gd'gu' 
na-iit-ci' 



The Shoshone pronominal prefix ni- {ne-, na-) "my" corresponds to the 
Ute suffix -»'*. It is interesting that in this matter of relationship terms 
two such closely related dialects as Ute and Southern Paiute differ on a 
point on which they respectively agree with a neighboring Shoshonean 
and with a non-Shoshonean language. Here, as so often, a cultural 
dividing line runs clear across a homogeneous linguistic group. 

A very peculiar system of reciprocal relationships associated with 
the use of a diminutivizing process is found in Wishram (Upper Chi- 
nookan). The cases in point are: 



Term 



Meaning 



•k!acu-c paternal grandfather 

-gaklu-c maternal grandfather 

•kli-c paternal grandmother 

1 -royo' from -tqyQ'. 



Reciprocal Term 



Meaning 



-qc-En male's son's child 

(vocative gdcu) 
-gak-an male's daughter's child 

(vocative gdgu) 
-gi-an female's son's child 
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The suffixed elements -c and -an (-En) are evidently characteristic of the 
terms for the older and younger generations. Eliminating these ele- 
ments, we find that the stems for the pairs of reciprocal relationship 
terms are in every case identical (in the first two pairs the vocative forms 
give a clearer point of departure), except for the fact that the q (g) or 
k (g) of the terms for the younger generations is replaced by k! in the 
terms for the older. This change is characteristic in Wishram of diminu- 
tive forms. 1 What is so peculiar about these forms is the fact that the 
diminutive consonantism is found in the terms for the older generation, 
not, as analogy with Tewa and Ute and Paiute would lead one to expect, 
in those for the younger. 

Phonetic Note 

0, short and open; g, short and close; i and w, short and open; 6 (Ute), 
short, about as in German Gotter; u (Ute), rather obscure, about as in 
German MUtze; a, long as in German Kahn; u, long as in German Gruss; 
U, high back wide, very slightly inner-rounded (Sweet's terminology); 
A, as in English but; E, obscure vowel of undefined quality; « (Tewa), 
short and open, as in English met; superior vowels and w, n, preceded 
by ' (sign of aspiration) are voiceless; other superior vowels are glides 
(after ', murmured) ; t indicates nasalization. 

', glottal stop; ij, ng of English sing; q, voiceless velar stop; g, voiced 

velar stop; 7, voiced velar spirant; r, frontal and slightly trilled; c, as 

in English she; tc, as in English church; kl, "fortis" or glottalized k; 

g and d are intermediate (as to voice) in Takelma, elsewhere sonant; 

indicates long consonant. 

', main stress; * (Takelma), raised pitch on short vowels. 

E. Sapir 
Geological Survey of Canada 
Ottawa, Ontario 

ESKIMO LONG-DISTANCE VOYAGES 

Perhaps there may be reason to credit the Eskimo with more 
extensive sea-travel than has hitherto generally been believed. Rev. 
James Wallace,* writing of the Orkney islands in 1693, says: 

Sometime about this country are seen those men who are called Finnmen. 
In the year 1682, one was seen sometime sailing, sometime rowing up and down 

1 See Sapir, Diminutive and Augmentative Consonantism in Wishram, in Boas, 
Chinook (Handbook of American Indian Languages, Bureau of American Ethnology, 
Bulletin 40, pt. 1, ion), p. 639. 

* Description of the Isles of Orkney (1693), edited by J. Small, 1883, pp. 33, 34. 



